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ON THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED 


FROM FOREIGN TRAVELS. 
2 /. 
——Facilis decensus Averni: 
Noctes atque dies patec atri janua ditis. 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 


SIR, Zo the Editor of the Bee. 


I nap no conception of the extent of my eld friend’s 
genius, till in turning over a volume of Tourne- 
fort’s travels, I found the following copy of a letter 
to his eldest son upon his travels. A. B. 


















CALEDONIUSs Rusticus’ LETTER To HIS SON. 






Dear Son, 
‘ IT have three of your letters to acknowledge, 
one from Lyons, one from Blois, and the last from 
Paris. I am sorry to find you flying like a harle- 
quin from place to place, without remaining long 
enough in any one to make useful observations, 
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‘¢ This is the ridiculous error of all our country- 
men, and I thought I had said and written enough 
to you upon the subject to have inclined you to 
follow my directions. 

‘* The cause of this fatal error is to be found in 
the preposterous mode of Britifh education. Young 
men of fafhion are confined for ten or a dozen years 
to learn the word for a pen, in three or four diffe- 
rent languages ; and to read, write, compose, and 
harangue, in all these, before they have been 
taught to think, or to reason with discernment. 

‘© While the real powers of the mind are thus 
laid asleep by mechanical and uniform employ- 
ment, the brutal pafsions of the young animal, ri- 
sing with the vigour and rage of his manhood, 
plunge him into all the excefses and miseries of 
debauchery. Street bullies, and bucks, and bloods, 
and dirty women of the town, become the real pro- 
fefsors, whose vile lef-ons they imbibe, and whose 
sentiments and manners they gradually acquire. 

*¢ ““hey then go abroad, to take what is called 
the tour of Europe, with a selfith, slavifh, pedantic, 
compagnon de voyage, commonly called a leader of 
bears ; and after having played monkey tricks at all 
the fathionable courts in Europe, and been plucked 
and fleeced by fharpers and opera girls, they come 
home when of age to join in recognizances with 
their worthy fathers ; and, as a reward, are introdu- 
eed into all the fafhionable clubs as promising young 
men, toyt a fait aimables et polis. Then you see 
them almost every night drunk in the boxes of the 
playhouse and opera house, flirting with. the beau« 
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ties of the day, who declare them to be charming 
young men; but, Good la! Charlotte, how naughty 
and roguilh!—I declare they flurry me exceeding- 
_ ly. 

‘‘ Then they are brought into parliament, to decide 
en the great and intricate interests of the nation; or 
they. go down to papa’s family mansion, to surprise 
the girls at country hunts and afsemblies, and to fol- 
low a glorious pack of beagles, or fox hounds, to 
which they are gradually afsimilated, as they had 
been formerly to the other dramatis persone at 
Eton, or Westminster. 

“* This is not the plan of operations, my dear son, 
that I adopted in your education; and yow are 
responsible for a very different line of conduct. 
You must therefore prepare yourself for the very 
different expectations of your family, and of your 
country. 

‘¢ There is scarce any country, how rude and un- 
cultivated soever, where the inhabitarts are not 
pofsefsed of some peculiar secrets, either in nature 
or art, which might be transplanted with succefs. 
Thus, for instance, in Siberian Tartary, the natives 
extract a pleasing invigorating spirit from milk, 
which is a secret, perhaps, unknown to the 
chemists of Europe. In the most remote parts of 
Hindostan they are pofsefsed of the secret of dying 
vegetable substances scarlet, and of changing lead 
into a metal which for hardnefs and colour is little 
inferior to silver. 

‘** The power of the Asiatics in bringing down rain 
in parched seasons, and producing ice jn the torrid 
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zone for cooling their fruits and liquors, Europeans 
are apt to treat as fabulous; as they would the lay- 
ing the agitation of a sea surf on a rocky fhore, by 
pouring a few hogfheads of train oil upon it; or as 
they would have treated the secrets of gunpowder 
and the mariner’s compafs, had they beea told 600 
years ago that the Chinese used such arts, and that 
of printing, before they were discovered in Europe. 

. *©Of all the philosophers that have appeared, I most 
revere Bacon; that great and hardy genius. He it 
was, who, undaunted by the seeming difficulties that 
oppose new and extraordinary inventions, prompted 
the Luman curiosity to examine every part of na- 
ture, and to trust to experiment, without regard to 
ancient prejudices. It was he that exhorted man to 
try whether he could not subject the lightning of 
heaven, and the convulsions of the earth to human 
controul ; and I am told there is a man in Pensylva- 
nia who rose from a printer’s devil, who has verified 
one of these conjectures. Oh! had a2 man of this 
daring spirit ; of this genius, penetration, and learn- 
ing, travelled to the countries you propose to visit, 
what might not mankind expect? How would he 
have enlightened the regionsyto which he travelled ! 
And what a vast variety of knowledge and useful 
improvement would he have brought back in ex- 
change ! 

‘¢ My dear son, there is no country so hostile or 
barbarous that will not disclose all it knows, if it 
receives equivalent information. All your care in 
travelling fhould be to suit your conversation to the 
people of the country where you reside ; study the 
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familiar phrases in their language of intelligence, 
without which nobody can afk a proper question ; 
and as soon as you can afk questions properly, ap- 
ply yourself in familiar conversation with eminent 
farmers, artists, and men of science. The informa- 
tion you may be able to give concerning your own 
country, will be an equivalent for the information 
you may receive. Curiosity will balance curiosity, 
and both parties will be satisfied and instructed. 
This, my dear son, is that citizenfhip of the world 
which I with you to obtain ; and which, by a noble 
institution, an apprenticefhip at home, I have en, 
abled you to acquire abroad. 

** Strive, my dear son, to obtain it! Make my heart 
and my soul to rejoice in your advancement in 
knowledge and virtue ; and make to go down with 
joy to the grave, the gray hairs of your affectionate 
friend and father, 

CaLepDonius Rusticus.” 





FRAGMENTS BY LORD BACON. 
For the Bee. 


ot 
Cobiited Pom p- 25. 


eee Ty may be sayed that the marvellous age 
ef Piathki, duke of the Poles, and of some other po- 
tentates, dbelyeth whatI advance concerning health 
and longevity by temperance; but it is to bee duely 
pondered, that Piatki and others, who are introdu- 
ced in impugnation of the thesis, were trained in 
fusticity, or certainly in simplicity of manners and 
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consuetude, and therefore by no means to bee brought 
in opposition to my argument. 

That health is exceedingly promoted by tempe- 
rance and an equable flow of the spirits, is remark- 
ably sett forth in the lives of the ancient peda- 
gogues. Gorgias, the master of Isocrates lived to bee 
104. The year before his death some one demanded, 
in his school, how hee had been able to support soe 
long the tedious and opprefsive burden of old age ; to 
which the sophist replyed, ‘* That hee regretted no- 
thing hee had done, and felt nothing of which hee could 
reasonably complain: my youth, (sayed hee, ) cannot 
accuse mee, nor can I accuse mine old age.” Iso- 
crates, his scholar, in the ninety-fourth year of his 
age, publifhed a book, and survived that publication 
four years; in all which time he betrayed not the 
least failure, either in memory, or in judgement ; 
but as hee had long lived, so hee died, with the re- 
putation-of being the most eloquent man in Greece*. 
Xenophilus, an eminent Pythagorean philosopher, 
taught a numerous train of scholars, till he arrived 
at the age of 105 ; and even then enjoyed a very per- 
fect state of health, and retained his abilities to the 
last. 

In the luxurious age of Augustus, Lucius Volu- 
sius escaped all the fatal consequences of intempe- 
rance, by a life dedicated to agriculture and con- 
templation. Illustrious in his retirement, and though 
pofsefsed of great opulence, never obnoxious even 


® Plutarch in vit. Isocrat. 
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to the bloody spirits of the Roman tyrants, hee at- 
tained his ninety-third year. 

Now, as from the whole tifsue of biographical in- 
vestigation, touching the acquisition and preservation 
of health, it will bee found that temperance, and rati- 
onall pleasing engaging pursuits, are the great agents 
whereby the important blefsing is gained and secu- 
red, let us conclude that the first and grand element 
of the art of life is the regiment of health. 

As I have written elsewhere, ‘‘ there is a wisdom 
in this beyond the rules of physick, a man’s own ob- 
servation ; what hee finds good of, and what hee finds 
kurt of, is the best physick to preserve health.” 

A man may surely avoyd the appearance of 
extraordinary singularity of dyet, or regiment of 
health, and yet govern his proceedings therein with 


adue regard to the good estate of his bodie ; and 
this ought to be early imprefsed upon the minds of 
our young people, when at the age of puberty they 
are entering in the world, and the seas of the dan- 


gerous syrens. 

The stallions of Spayne are kept chaste untill a 
goodly age, that their strength bee fully confirmed ; 
and they are young when ours are only fit to bee 
given to the dog kennel. 

They are also accustomed to the company of the 
females without being unseasonably rampant and 
excefsive, and may be set forth as an example and 
pattern for the conduct of our youth in the first 
attainment of vigorous manhood. 

In the proper fruition therefore of the pleasure 
incident to the married estate, wee may place another 
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great rule for the regiment of health, and the art of 
life. 

During the whole of the estates of youth and of 
manhood, the desire of pleasing the other sex doeth 
constitute a great part of the common ambition of 
fafhionable life ; and as much of that part of life a- 
mong all ranks of men, as time and opportunity 
will permit. 

Now let it be duely perpended by our Strephons, 
that their Chloes wili esteem them rather for the 
riches they have yet to bestow, than for the money 
they have thrown away in handfuls among the pos 
pulace. 


—_—_— 
# ¢ ® © Moreover; though it bee true that from the 


commodity and artificial aids of society, man’s in- 


stincts are much lefs vigorous and instructive than 
those of the brutes, yet neverthelefs there are strong 
indications among savage nations, of humane ins 
stincts, that deserve due consideration among those 
that are most civilized. 

The natives of the torrid zone, whose stomachs 
and other viscera art apt to be relaxed by the heat 
of the climate, and where the bile overflows from 
similar causes, bountiful nature hath not only affor- 
ded infinite plenty and variety of carminiatives and 
antiscepticks, but given to the people an insatiable 
propensity to mix them with their ordinary food, 
Sir Walter Raleigh reporteth, that it is even come 
mon for the natives of these burning climes to des 
vour the pod of the pepper tree as they pafs along 
in the fields ; and that they chew-also the bitter barks 
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of sundry trees, during the seasons of the rainy wea. 


ther, which is found to keep them from the fever 
which then rages with singular fury. 

The use therefore of carminiatives and spices, 
ought to be substitued to that of strong liquors, 
which are not attainable by the poor, and are so apt, 
by excefs in the use of them, to hurt the health of 
the opulent. 

It is a strange custom that prevails so universally 
among men, that of confounding their senses: by fer- 
mented liquors, and seemeth to have been devised by 
savages somewhat advanced in the arts of agricul- 
ture, who found a dreadful listlefsnefs in the intervals 
of hunting and rural occupation, when corn and 
fruits grew with such abundance as to produce with 
lefs labour than was necefsary to excite their active 
powers ina regular succefsion. 

The account given in the Scriptures of the first 
introduction of the fermented juice of the grape, fa- 
vours the conjecture that the discovery was acciden- 
tal ; since it cannot be supposed that Noah, with the 
experience of six or seven hundred years, would 
have exposed himself to the view of his servants and 
children in a state inebriety, which he must have 
been able otherwise to have foreseen. 

Now, as far the greater part of the human kind 
do abstain from the use of fermented and strong poe 
tations, as among {the Indian nations of Asia, the 
custom seemeth not to originate from nature, but 
habit ; so that by a contrary habit it may bee vans 
quifhed. — 

VOL. Xiv, Q 
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To those, however, who would seek this noble 
victory over a vitious practice, it may be counselled 
that they ought not in the conflict with it to attempt 
either too much or too suddenly, nor yet too little : 
for if too much, the custom or second nature, as it 
hath been called, will be too strong for them ; and if 
too little, the strength of the opposite intention will 
not have sufficient exercise. Invasion of uxorious 
rivers are best guarded against by throwing down 
small peebles on the margins thereof, where the in- 
vasion was experienced ; and in like manner, the in- 
vasion of evil habits is most effectually to bee ob- 
viated by numberlefs and continual small increments 
of resolution, obtained by succefsful opposition to the 
stream of pafsion or appetite, till at last there obtain- 
eth a strong bulwark of an opposite habit. 

To be continued. 


_ON POPULAR oe Gee IN-RUSSIA. 
Sr, “To the Editor tf the Bee. 
As you offer at the end of your prospectus raisonné, 
a place,in the Bee for foul fiends, I have a northern 
one, named Damavoy, whom I heartily with there, 
out of my stable, where he takes inconvenient liber- 
ties with my horses, who by no means agree with 
midnight rides, and daily drives. , 
After much learned research into the family and 


‘pedigree of this Rufsian goblin, I have made a dis- 
covery which I doubt not will recommend me to the 
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favour of the good old villagers of Scotland, if they 
are the same I left them thirty years ago, however 
it may be scouted at by the superior clafs of your 
readers, who must not always be pleased. 

I have discovered, then, that Damavoy is the elder 
brother ef your Scotch Browny, who must have e- 
migrated to Scotland with your Danith ancestors, as 
I hope to demonstrate by the following authentic 
state of facts. 

1st, There still exists a branch of the family in 
both Denmark and Norway, known to the good 
people of a certain clafs and age, by the name of Ni/- 
se. This little funny fellow, is commonly seen in a 
red cap and a brown coat, (the very drefs he proba- 
bly carried to Scotland with him, and got his name 
from,) either on the top of a house, or the back of a 
horse at grafs, especially in a dark night ; or strol- 
ling in the woods,/ enticing the cows to lose their 
way. But he is, above all, secused of setting the 
peasants by the ears, and laughing heartily at the 
joke; this truth any one may convince himself of, 
by only walking a little way into the dark wood, 
and listening at midnight to little Brown Coat’s 
mirth. Sweden I find boasts of another branch of 
the Damavoy family, called in the language of that 
country Tompte Grubbe, or the little old man of the 
house, (probably the wren of the nest, by his dimi- 
nutive size,) whose little bonnet is sometimes found 
in the woods by the peasants, and carefully left in its 
place untouched, as the little gentleman is remark~ 
ably choleric and irrascible when meddled with, 
particularly if left bare headed in winter, As to his 
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other tricks and caprices, they appear to be much 
the same with those of his Danifh and Norwegian 
brothers. 

In fhort, Mr Editor, I have discovered that this 
fairy, or goblin family, is originally from the north ; 
and that there are branches of it in the five north- 
ern countries within my line of research, including 
Scotland, which certainly cannot with much proprie- 
ty be called a southern kingdom. I presume, then, 
that by giving the history of the branch nearest the 
pole, (the seat of the family in all probability, ) it will 
pretty nearly characterise the whole fraternity, allow- 
ing for the modification of climate, and other local 
circumstances, which must have more or Iecfs affec- 
ted the propagande in a lapse of ages. However it is 
but doing common justice to the races, when branding 
them with such an epithet, to declare, that accord- 
ing to the best information I have been able to ob- 
tain, they are much lefs dangerous than the new 
propagande of foul fiends, who are at present wan- 
dering about Europe, to disturb the peace of men, 
whilst Damavoy and his family content themselves 
with a few pranks on old women and cattle. But 
indeed these plotting imps, and all other devils I 
have heard or read of, are fiery fiends; whilst mine, 
you will observe Mr Editor, (and 1 beg to claim 
priority of discovery,) are icy devils, a span new 
genus, which cannot be accused of antiquity, feu- 
dal origin, or of having been disgraced by the res- 
pect of our ancestors, which I know are sufficient 
causes of rejection and damnation in your part of 
the world at present. ' 
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¥n compliance with the sceptic spirit of the times, 
I hall begin with my authorities, who are in general 
grave matrons, worthy of credit from their age and 
ample information on the subject, which they deal 
out by the hour, when they can find an audience ; 
and to the horror of my goblin spirit of research 
be it spoken, I have frequently been ranked amongst 
the respectful hearers of those village wonders. But 
above all I must acknowledge-particular obligation, 
to a venerable hoary coachman, whose silver beard 
gives credibility to the weekly report he brings up 
from the stable, of oats, bridles, and such like 
stable items, being scattered abroad and lost, by 
the equestrian fiend. Sometimes Damavoy takes a 
whim to ride in the night, then the poor animal 
is found allin a sweat in the morning, requiring rest 
when the master requires exercise. Sometimes he 
takes a marked dislike to one particular horse; and 
is said by the good folks to transfer in that case, 
the oats ofthe devoted beast, to the manger of ano- 
ther favourite steed, which of course thrives well, 
whilst the other is reduced to fkin and bone. In 
this last respect your correspondent was uncommon- 
ly unfortunate for several years, in having a pair 
who had both incurred the fiend’s displeasure, and 
were at last reduced: so low, that he might have 
lost them, had not a suspicion arisen, that the 
coachman, not the horses, was the object of Dama- 
voy’s indignation, and the result fhowed the truth of 
the suspicion; as on turning him away, the goblin 
went with him, and the cattle regained their oats 
and fleth. 
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- A decent elderly woman, who serves the house. 
with milk, laid long the bad quality of that necef- 
sary fluid likewise to the pranksof Damavoy, when 
it happened to be below par; who fhe said some- 
times amused himself with drinking milk, and put- 
ting water into the pail in its place. However, ha- 
ving feund a more fortunate milk woman, whose 
cow house was not haunted by Damavoy, we are 
now well served, and hear no more of his frolicks. 
The Rufsian peasants, especially those who keep 
hackney horses in town, and are of course more 
immediately under our observation, suppose that 
Damavoy is particularly fond.of a long clotted mane, 
which never has felt the teeth of a comb; and as 
they stand particularly in awe of that fiend,’ they let 
them ‘grow to an enormous length, which has a 
strange appearance, especially to travellers. However 
I think of late years I see much fewer of these 
dedicated animals than formerly. Thus you see, 
Sir, that the most northern of the whole goblin 
groupe, and who has resisted the thunder of the 
Greek Vatican, which drove all the Sclavonian dei- 
ties into the Black Sea, (as the nearest, whilst ful- 
minating at Kiove,) only haunts the stables and cow 
houses of the Rufsians ; and never like your ill man. 
nered Scotch Brown Coat, (for I beg to correct the 
corrupt reading of Browny,) defiles the dwelling 
house with his presence. Justice however, obliges 
me to acknowledge, that what the Caledonian goblin 
has lost in manners by emigration, he has gained 
in other good qualities, which he certainly did not 
carry from Denmark or Norway with him; as no 
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traces of them remain with the rest of the family. 
Here again I speak from as respectable authorities 
in Scotland, as in Rufsia, as I received the follow- 
ing information, not only from my dry nurse, but 
likewise from the grave matrons who served the 
paternal mansion with salt aad sand. 

They all declared with one accord, that Browny 
had been known te ride, like a devil as he is, (though 
a good natured one,) for the bowdie or midwife, 
when a favourite co'tager was in labour ; and on a- 
nother occasion, to afsist a favourite servant girl 
in doing her work in the night, except her indeli- 
cate gratitude led her to offer him food as a recom- 
pence for his labour, when he was sure to leave the 
imprudent lafs to her own exertion, who was then 
well off if fhe did not find her broom stuck up the . 
chimney, and a sprinkling of soot on her well wath. 
ed floors. 

I have now, Mr Editor, traced the family of our 
Rufsian Damavoy, to all the northern nations with- 
in the range of my research, according to promise, 


(a service he by no means merits at my hand, on 
the score of milk and oats, as hinted above,) so 
that if any of your numerous readers, choose to fol- 


low the polar breed through the different colonies 
from the north, settled in the other parts of Europe, 
it may not only serve to satisfy curiosity, but as a 
peace offering for the repose of their stables, provi- 
ding these imps still preserve in foreign emigration, 
their old equestrian taste. 

And that this difsertation may tend to the repose 
ef mine, is the hearty with of ARCTICUS. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PLASTER 
Caryrp CuinaMIn INDI 


Sir, To he L2G “ Bee. oy 


Tue plaster with which the walls of houses at Ma™ 
dras in the East Indies are covered in the inside, is 
the admiration of all who have seen it, being in 
whitenefs and lustre no way inferior to marble. A 
pleasant lady, hearing that sugar, eggs, milk, and 
butter entered into its composition, said they must 
mean pudding and not plaster. 

The inclosed receipt is transmitted from baron 
Reichel at that settlement. I wifhit to be pre. 
served in your valuable collection of economical 
tracts, as an object that cannot fail to attract the 
attention, and excite the imitation of our. modern 
builders. The materials may all be had at home; 
for I persuade myself, that good lime-stone, careful- 
ly burnt, will answer the purpose of this plaster eve- 
ry bit as well as burnt cockle fhells, which may also 
be easily had from many parts of this kingdom. This 
you may depend upor, that nothing can exceed the 
beauty and durability of this plaster. 

It would be especially useful in the country, and 
probably supersede the use of paper hangings there, 
where paper hangings are apt to spoil unlefs fires 
are continually kept up during the winter, when 
most people leave their country seats, and repair ta 
our capital or provincial towns, But above all, [ 
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fhould think it would answer well in our colleges 
and other public halls, , 

And ‘now, Sir, the return I request from the pub- 
lic for this inestimable communication is, that those 
persons who fhalt be ‘inclined to make the experi- 
ment of using it, would have the goodnefs to com~ 
municate the result thereof to you, that the pubs 
lic may by this means be informed of its failure er 
succefs. For fhould it chance happily to succeed in 
a few first experiments, I doubt not of its being soon 
introduced into general use. I am, Sir, your most 
humble servant, 

March 22. 1793- EDIFICATOR. 
S| 


The Composition and Preparation of CHINAM, or 

PLASTER of LIME, at MADRAS. 

1. The quick lime made use of, is of burnt cockle 
fhells which were previously well wathed, so as to 
cleanse them of all the salt and slime they might be 
covered with. 

2. An equal quantity of this lime and pure sand 
is mixed together, and formed into a heap; in the 
middle of which a sufficient quantity of water is 
thrown, so as to create a gentle degree of ebulli- 
tion, and the heap is left in that state twelve or 
fourteen days. 

3. The heap after this time is well stirred about, 
and is then fit for mortar, by being well beat with 
pestles in stone grooves made for that purpose. 

4. This mortar, in almost a dry state, is carried 
to the place where the plastering is to be made. 
Previously to the laying on the first coat, the wall 
VOL, Xiv. R 
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or floor is well swept, and bathed with jogree water, 
(in the proportion of one pound of jogree to a gal- 
lon of water,) the mortar is then made sufficiently 
liquid with jogree water to be laid half an inch 
thick upon the brick work; it is smoothed and 
modelled agreeably to the form required, first with a 
eommon trowel, and then with a wooden one, rub- 
bing and moistening continually with jogree water, 
till it becomes perfectly hard. 

5- This coat is left to dry at least ten or twelve 
days. | 

6. A second mortar is prepared for a second coat 
in the following manner. Two-thirds of the pure 
fhell lime, well sifted, is mixed with a third of pure 
sand, and this is ground upon a stone, with as much 
water as will make it of the consistence of paste ; 
it is then laid by in some large earthen vefsel. 

4. A quantity.of pure fhell linte, without sand, 
is also ground exceedingly fine upon a stone, and 
again deposited in separate large earthen vefsels, 
overflowed with clean water. 

8. Thus having every thing prepared, the day 
the fine plastering is to be made, the vefsels 
which contain the ground lime without sand are 

well stirred, and a few eggs, sour milk, and a 
pound of melted butter is thrown in, and well mix- 
ed with it; the consistence of this mortar is rather 
liquid. 

9- Over the first coat of plastering, the second. 
coat is given, with the ground lime and sand ; and as 
soon as this is laid on smooth and well rubbed 
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with the wooden trowel, the third coat, with the 
ground pure lime, is immediately applied, not thicker 
than the eighth of aninch. It is also rubbed light- 
ly with a wooden trowel, until it begins to refuse 
that kind of friction ; the iron trowel, or polither, 
is then used ; and in the handling of this, as well as 
in the manner of giving it the fine and even polith, 
lies, as I said before, all the de/icate/se of the art. 

Should you wifh to colour the plastering, the-de- 
sired colour, red, yellow, or black, must be ground. 
separately, and mixed with the composition of the 
third coat. 

The faces of the wall or floorsthus plastered, must 
be wiped dry for several days with a very clean 
cloth ; and when the moisture appears pretty near 
evaporated, they must be rubbed for two or three 
days with the palm of the hand quite clean and 
dry. 

This is what I know of the composition of our 
plaster at Madras, in the employing of which, 
(when thus prepared,) lies all the art, in order to 
give that fine polith which we observe. 


OO 0 a—a@—S$“#ltjaw“nmawBS|Sq7}wc3}|3—awO HSS 
ON THE GENERATION OF INSECTS. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


SaunTexe a few summers ago through the fields, 
I came to a small piece of stagnating water, where, 
having little else to do, 1 stood gazing a while at 
the brightnefs of the reflected sun. During thig 
time I observed a black beetle lying dead on the sur« 
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face of the pool, and a little after discovered two 
others entering the water, and®seeming to struggle 
against an element that was not their own. I could 
not see them without feeling compafsion ; I therefore 
hastened to the p'ace were they were, and brought 
them to land, placing them at about a foot’s dis- 
tance from the water. They both however turned 
about, and entered the water a second time. This 
conduct of theirs I ascribed to their ignorance, and 
brought them back. But when I saw them enter- 
ing the water a third time, J began to imagine that 
there was some meaning in what they did. I resol- 
ved now to wait some time, to see what was to be 
the ifsue. From the beetle which I saw first, I ob- 
served something like a gut hanging out. I exa- 
mined it more attentively, and perceived motion in 
it. Atlast it dropped from the beetle into the water, 
and turned out to be one of those creatures which 
in this part of the country we call hair eels. My 
compafsion now had lost its influence ; it had to con. 
tend with a much more powerful antagonist, my 
curiosity. I opened the other two beetles, and in 
the one found two, and in the other three of these 
eels. It was then about the 20th of June; and till 
about the 10th of July I made it my businefs to 
collect a number of these beetles, which I either 
found swimming in the water or entering upon it, 
All of them I put in glafses with some water, and 
from all of them had two or more of these hair eels. 
These eels I next intended to preserve alive in the 
glafses, to know whether they were the offspring 
of the beetle, or of some other creature, which had 
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laid their ova in that insect. But this experiment. 
did not succeed. My glafses were stolen as they stood 
in a wood, and since, I have never had an opportu- 
nity to pursue these inquiries. The beetle always 
died in the water. Some of these circumstances I 
mentioned to Mr Smellie last winter, and he told 
me that the like discovery had been made by some 
gentleman in the botanical garden. As neither that 
gentleman, however, nor Mr Smellie, so far as [ 
know, have publifhed any thing like these facts, I 
could wilh themto be more generally known to na- 
turallists. I hope therefore that you will admit the 
above into your useful miscellany first opportunity, 
and oblige a sincere friend and well wifher to your 
undertaking. 
Perthfbire. 

















A. Z*. 













AnecbDoTEs OF HuNTING, EXTRACTED FROM Mr 
CAMPBELL’s TRAVELS IN NortTs AMERICA, Now IN 
THE PREss. : 










Method of killing Brants, a kind of Water Fowl, on 
the River Merima/fbee. 
Ox any point of land between two creeks, bays, or 
(which is best,) between two rivers, the sportsman 
slips off a tree a twig, or small branch, the small end 
of which he fixes in the sand, quite close to the water 
edge, to the height of the bird he means to represent; 
near to it, he fixes two or three other sticks to 










* This paper, with many others, has been much longer delayed than 
the Edi-or intended. 
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the height of the body ;_ round these sticks he wraps 
seme sea weed, so as to resemble as much as pof- 
sible the wings and tail of the bird; and the upper 
end of the stick, the neck and head, I mean that 
which formerly adhered to the tree ; so that to view 
it at a distance it will very much resemble a bird. 
He sometimes makes two or three of these decoys 
close to each other, which being seen by the birds at 
a distance as they fly along, entice them to come on, 
and take a sweep around, supposing them to be some 
of their fellows. At a proper distance he makes a 
pit in the sand, and around it places some fhrub- 
bery, or small bunches of the crops of trees, to co- 
ver himself when he sits, that he may not be seen 
by them. This is always done or, the windward 
side of the point, which, for the most part, sea 
fowls are fondest of frequenting. A flock of 
them in pafsing by, suppose these objects to be 
real birds, and come close up to them; on which. 
the sportsman fires, and if he happens to kill one 
or two, he places them in the water, with a tharp 
pointed stick, one end of which is fixed in the sand, 
the ether under the chops of the bird, which holds 
up his head as if alive, and the motion of the surge 
keeps him heaving up and down, and from side to 
side ; so that now it is next to impofsible to disco. 
ver the deception. 

The next flight that comes, alight close by this 
one, on which he readily fires sitting ; and every 
one he kills, he places close by the other, in the same 
manner with the first. This he continues to do, 
til], in a few hours, he may have the full loading of 
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his canoe, or as many as he chooses to carry home. 
The birds are so numerous in these bays, and flocks 
of them so frequently pafsing from one point to ano- 
ther, that scarcely would there be an end to this di- 
version, at which, indeed, the Indians are most ex« 
pert. 
Mode of bunting Moose Deer. 

The manner of hunting the moose deer in the 
the rutting season, is as follows: the moose at 
night is fond of feeding on a sort of grafs that grows 
at the bottom or sides of ponds or lakes. 

The sportsman ranges from pond to pond, and lake 
to lake, until he finds by their track that which 
the moose frequents; he then places himself in 2 
proper situation en the side of that pond or lake. 
He is provided with a slip of birch bark, about 2 
span broad, which he rolls upin the form of a funnel ; 
and when the proper time of night comes, putting 
the small end of it to his mouth, he blows through 
it, and gives the call peculiar to this animal. If the 
moose is within hearing, he answers the call, and 
comes rufhing through the wood with such rapidity 
and noise, that he is heard at a considerable distance ; 
all the young saplings, branches, or bufhes, giving 
way to his great strength in his career. If he is any 
way doubtful, he stops and listens ; the sportsman then - 
calls and calls again through his birch funnel ; and 
if the moose bull does not know the sound, though 
within gun fhot, he comes no farther. The hunts- 
man finding this, has recourse to another deception. 
With the same instrument he blows in the water, 
and makes it bubble up, so as to resemble the wa- 
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ter bubbling by the breath of an animal feeding in 
it ; then putting his finger in the small end of the 
funnel, he dips it into the water, and raises the full 
of it; then removing his finger, he pours it back 
again ina small stream ; thus making a noise as if 
a cow moose was pifsing. When the bull hears this, 
he runs with such fury and force, that the sportsman, 
for fear of being trodden down, is often obliged :o 
step toa side, till he dath into the water, where he 
becomes more visible by its reflection; and having 
now full sight and time to take his aim, he fires 
and kills him on the spot. 

In winter they hunt them with dogs, when the 
crust of the snow is so hard as to hold up the dogs, 
while the weight of the moose sinks him to the bot. 
tom. When closely pursued, and no pofsibility of es« 
caping, he runs «bout in a circle until he beat down 
the snow and make a path, within which he keeps to 
beat off the dogs, and often kills some of those that 
happen to come within this circle and his reach. His 
horns are of an enormous length and thicknefs at 
the root. I have seen one horn of a moose deer, which 
I am convinced would weigh from sixteen to twenty 
pounds. 


READING MEMORANDUMS, 
THE noblest effort of the human mind is to endure 
with patience, and conceal with decency, the daily 
tortures of gradual death. 
The most conspicuous feature of genius, is a pers 
severance in the pursuits of the object to which 
a man’s education is devoted, 
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VERSES ON EDUCATION, ADDRESSED To A YouNG NosBLEeMAN. 


[ By the late ‘Dr Spens, late minister of the Wemyfs, afterwards 
Profefsor of Divinity at St Andrews, and Translator of Plato's 
Republic, A.D.1758:; never before publifoed.] 


Text me, ye muses! in your tuneful strains, 
What seeds of virtue or of science spring . 
In gen’rous minds; and what the goodly fruits, 
Where patient culture, and propitious fkies, 
Fail not to nourifh what the bounteous hand 
Of nature lib’ral sows? *Tis —— claims 
My rural song ; —— whom ev’ry eye 
Delighted views, with gentlest manners grac’d, 
And brightest genius, ardent in pursuit 
Of fame and honour ; while each heav’nly muse, 
With studious love, and with a mother’s joy, 
Prepares their choicest garland to adorn 
His honour’d brow; nor me amid their haunts 
Presumptuous deem, whilst fond I crave to bear, 
With zealous hands, some frethest flow’rs, their gift 
And blooming present to their darling youth. 
Say, what avails illustrious birth ; and what 
All outward wealth and honours; if the gifts 
Of nature and of genius be bestow’d 
With sparing hand? Or if some dire disease 
Prey on these gen’rous seeds; or naughty sore 
Impair their vigour; or th’ afsiduous hand 
Of painful culture, turning all to thrift, 
Shall be with-held? Campanie’s fertile vales 
Lie choak’d with weeds beneath the baleful reign 
Of sloth and luxury ; while rugged rocks 
And deserts smile on industry’s approach. 
Thrice blest of heav’n they who the gen’rous seeds 
Of virtue and of science from the hand 
Of nature have receiv’d in lib’ral store ! 
On whom th’ Almighty Maker hath imprefs’d 
His image brightest! of a genius form’d 
With quicknets to perceive, to love, and act, 
Whate’er is best and comliest: and on whom 
Fortune, indulgent, smiles, and culture joins 
Her wonder-working art to perfect all 
But seldom is this triple boon observ’d 
To meet in one. For oit where nature boasts 
A happy genius, it is left to mourn 
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The want of culture, and propitious fate. 

And oft indulgent fortune, and the toil 

Of painful labour, struggle but in vain, 

Whilst nature, with a sparing hand, appears 

To yield her lovely treasures. Still in all 
Nature, is chief; and of all goodly works 

Hers are the comliest ; but thro’ fharp’ning toil, ~ 
Thro’ gen’rous struggles lies man’s destin’d road 
To happinefs, whilst nature’s faithful voice 

Calls him to virtue as his final good. 

Still with our years up-fhoots a sep’rate set 
Of froward pafsions. When with gladsome foot 
The tender child stamps the firm earth, and forms: 
Artic’late sounds with pretty prattling tongue ; 
How many a fervent bus’neis still engage 
His happy faculties, whilst ev’ry hour 
The paision varies, with incefsant change ! 

From grievous tutorage escap’d, the boy 
Springs to his sport as various fancy points, 

Pliant to vice, impatient of reproof, 
Carelefs, inconstant, overbearing, loud. 

The idle froward youth contemns th’ advice 
Of sober age ; and from its guardian eye 
Remov’d, now triumphs in his own free range. 
Now by love-haunted streams and groves he wastes 
In idfe raptures all his blooming years; 

Or gives the first beginnings of his strength 
To what has slain the mightiest, and brought down 
Innumerable mourners to the dust.- 

The prime of manhood, on a worthier plan 
Studies to act. Fair honour now exalts 
His gen’rous views; and now for virtuous fame 
His bosom burns. For these he braves the flood ; 
He braves the hostile field ; for these he dares 
In full afsembl’d senates to oppose 
Corruption’s num’rous sons, and plead the cause 
Of liberty, tho’ single ; whilst the love 
Of dearest country, and th’ immense desire 
Of fame still urges on to mightiest deeds. 

Old age by-many a weight is sore opprefs’d. 
Now beauty’s bloom is wither’d ; to the ground 
Strength bends with tott’ring step; the spirits sink, 
And tertile fancy fails; a just concern 
Degen’rates to anxiety ; the air 
Of chearfulnefs and ease is marr’d by keen 
Corrosive cares; innumerable fears 
Beset their path; whilst, like a treach’rous friend, 
Pleasure forsakes their footsteps. Virtue, alone, 
Such pow’r is giv’n her by the Mighty God, 

With her delightful song charms ev'ry woe. 
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Joy to the parents who their darling son 
Thro’ childith years have happily up-rear’d! 
Taught him a pleas’d obedience ; set to work 
A worthy emulation; and betimes 
Form’d virtuous habits in his pliant soul! 
Them a rich harvest of rewarding joy 
Awaits! Whilst painful culture still bestows 
Her close attendance on his precious hours, 
What pity game or idlenefs devour 
His op’ning bloom, when nature, now in prime, 
Shoots her full vigour thro’ his flow’ring spring * 

Now hist’ry to his op’ning mind recounts 
The deeds of heroes. Now in her retreats 
Divine philosophy reveals the laws 
That rule this graceful universe, and points, 

O man! thy destin’d happinefs ;—how blest 
If with unerring constancy pursu’d ! 

How many a scene in science and fair art 
Before him lie to biefs his hours, and save 
From vice and folly his unguarded heart ! 

‘Let travel next, and foreign courts improve 
His home-bred taste. Whate’er deserves regard 
Abroad, of laws, of learning, commerce, arts, 
Genius and manners, with what else may fit 
For public station, or adorn the scenes 
Of private life, and blefs each smiling hour, 
Let his attentive eye and ear observe. 

Ye gen’rous youths who tread th’ inchanted ground 
Of foreign cities, and each polith’d court 
Visit in search of wisdom, when the song 
Of syrens warbles in your ear, O guar 
Your easy-heart! nor to your country’s voice, 
Your friends impatient wifhes, long defer 
Your glad return. The best of human life 
First paises off; diseases and old age 
Succeed ; and death, amid our fondest schemes, 
Lays his arrest. Qh do not, then, devote 
Your prime of days to gallantry; to game; 
Mad frolic ; or whate’er may make your heart 
Mourn at the last. But on your happy hours 
May peaceful conscience, and celestial hope, 
Sweet nourifhers of age, for ever smile ! 

Does harmony of tuneful sound awake 
A sense of sweetest melody? In forms, 

And colours of external things, perceives 
The mind an image of thy lovely form? 
Mysterious beauty! In the poet’s song 
Ot love disastrous ; in the patriot’s speech, 
By liberty inspir’d, and injur’d laws, 
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Feel we emotions tender or sublime ? 

Do characters e’er charm us? Glows our heart 
With gen’rous friendfhip? Feel we e’er the pant 
For virtue and perfection? Onward still 
Where beauty’s footsteps lead us; nor remit 
The rapt’rous search, till uncreated good 

And sov’reign beauty fill the ravith’d soul, 

From charm to charm; from beauty onward still 

To higher beauty, raptur’d taste pursues _ 
Her heav’nward path, still gen’rously intent 
On what is best and highest, upward led 

By nature, her instructrefs, tho’ unseen, 

And guided by her voice! From reg’lar forms, 
And symmetries of simplest kind, to those 

Of architecture and the finer arts ; 

To nature’s lovely landscapes; and from these 
To higher nature, the celestial orbs, 

Their perfect orders, their amazing laws 

Of beauty and simplicity divine. 

In polih’d cities, and well govern’d states 
She chief delights, where thines the godlike train 
Of patriots and of heroes, where the voice 
Of orators and poets draws her ear 
Enraptur’d ; and the loveliest forms of just 
And equal policies attract her love. 

Full oft the gentlest forms of wedded love, 

And kindred charities her heart allure 

To mildest raptures; now for native land, 

Now for mankind, and now for virtue pants 

Her swelling bosom, and now onward bears 

To Sov’rE1GN Goop. These are her purer loves. 
This the mysterious beauty taste pursues, 

Where native genius, and auspicious art, 

Rear to perfection man’s high destin’d pow’rs. 


A Fase. 
Tuts attempt to ‘turn into rhyme, with simplicity, a well known 
fable, is humbly offered to the Editor of the Bee by C. J. 


A cock employ’d in quest of food, 
A sparkling diamond spied ; 

“ How glad a jew’ler would have been, 
At such a sight !” he cried. 


“ His fortune made !—The giddy joy 
Perhaps had turn’d his brain. 

For me were gems with barley mix’d, 
I thould prefer the grain.” 
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Biosraruicat Cararocve or Emivent Scortisu Artists. 


the Bee. 
George Jamesone of Aberdeen, painter. 

Tre present earl of Orford was furnifhed by Mr Car- 

negy, town clerk of Aberdeen, with several particulars 

relating to Jamesone, from whom Mr Carnegy is de- 

scended, and these are inserted in Walpole’s Lives of Bri- 

tifh Painters. 

I might, therefore, dismifs this article without further 
notice, were it not to make some remarks upon Jamesone’s 
manner of painting; and to enumerate a few of his most 
capital performances, 

Jamesone’s manner of painting resembled more that 
of his master, Sir Peter Paul Rubens, than any other of 
his disciples, or fellow scholars at Antwerp. 

He painted in the broad thin transparent manner ; and 
when he was hurried, he charged with varnifh, both for 
expedition and mellownefs of colour, He had drawn 
much from academy figures, and fine statues, and models, 
when he was a student in Italy and Antwerp; and his 
lines declare every where his masterly proficiency. I have 
heard of some bozzos of his in Italy, and some drawings 
and pictures at Antwerp, but from no immediate, or de- 
scriptive authority. He was introduced at London by 
the laird of Glenorchy, and lord Marischal, his pa- 
tron ; but finding Paul Van Somer, Cornelius Jansen, and 
afterwards Vandyke, in po'sefsion of the vogue, he never 
could establith himselt 1 the metropolis. So, partly at 
Balloch castle, now Taymouth, at lord Marr’s and Mari- 
schal’s, and his other illustrious protectors, he pafsed most 
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of his time in the the country, painting family portraits, 
most of which were only heads or kit-kats. 

Of his full lengths, with finifhed back grounds, there 
are but few to be met with, even in the collections of the 
most illustrious families. 

Lord Buchan has one very beautiful and well preserved, 
of his great grand uncle, who was blown up at Dunglafs 
castle. 

Stuart of Grandtully has one of Lindesay lord Spinzie, 
of the family of Craufurd, very fine and spirited; and 
there are a few others. All of them may be hung in 
apartments with those of Vandyke ; with exception (per- 
haps) to the matchlefs pictures of the Holland family 
in the collection of Jord Breadalbane, and a few in that 
of the emprefs of Rufsia, (: once, to the disgrace of Eng- 
Yand,) in the Orford collection at Houghton hall in the 
county of Norfolk. 

His grandfather by the mother was David Anderson, 
known and spoken of to this day at Aberdeen, by the 
mame of Davie doe aw things; because he was a man of 
singular ability in mechanical invention. 

He it was who first contrived machines for lifting 
and conveying large blocks of stone for the pier at Aber- 
deen, and other similar works, in the then low state of 
the arts in the remote parts of Scotland; and it would 
be a research not unworthy of an intelligent citizen of 
Aberdeenfhire who had leisure, to hand down the au- 
thenticated particulars of this village Archimedes to pos- 
terity. 

It is a singular circumstance, and worthy of deep re- 
flection, that all the descendans of Davie doe aw things, 
have been ingenious and ‘emarkable. I have traced them 
to a great extent without disappointment. 
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From him are sprung the Gregorées, whom even the 
splendor of the immortal inventor of the catoptric tele- 
scope has not been able to prevent from fhining in the 
broad day of this enlightened hemisphere ! Nor am I slow 
to acknowledge, that one noble and luminous demon- 
stration of his singularly learned descendant, and indeed 
the whole structure of his origina/ book, are in point, with 
respect to conjectures on which I forbear toenlarge. The 
world is too young for any thing but handling it like 
children, to know it-better; nor have we yet discovered 
catoptric telescopes for looking into the connection be- 
tween spirit and matter. 

George Jamesone amused himself with painting land- 
scapes, and there are some of them extant. Ofhis architec- 
tural pictures there is one in the king’s university at Aber- 
deen, which is very curious, as not only representing that 
fine building before it was innovated, but the profefsors 
and students in their drefses. These are particulars chiefly 
interesting to Scotsmen, but why thould I forbear men- 
tioning them in the Bee, and in my dear Scotland. 

Will foreigners think the worse of us that we love our 
country ? 


ae 4, Ne. Vv. 
“for the“Bee. 


On the formand stile of modern epistolary correspondence. 
Ir is something to mark the very form and prefsure of 
the age we live in; but it is more worthy of ambition to 
lay a foundation for promoting that which may give a 


better. 

Every person of delicate and refined sentiment, must 
regret the slavifh and ridiculous expletives with which 
modern letters are encumbered and concluded ; and must 
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perceive in them a preposterous custom continued, after 
the state of society to which they owed their origin has 
given place to another, connected with an improved condi- 
tion of government, and. manners. 

To speak or write insincerely, or treat another with 
contemptuous fanfaronade, is even commonly denoted by 
the ordinary conclusion of eur familiar epistles. “ x 
pied du lettre,” is an exprefsion tantamount to this foolery 
and insult ; and yet we continue to be the most humble and 
most deveted servants of all our correspondents without 
distinction. 

This is such an outrage upon common sense, that it ought 
to be universally extirpated without’ mercy. “ What 
is it, (said a Turkifh lady to lady Mary Wortly Monta- 
gue,) that wives, and mustrefses in England reserve for 
their hufbands and lovers, when they give, without bluth- 
ing, the use of their lovely hands and lips to every com- 
mon acquaintance !” The same most natural sentiment ap- 
plies to our indiscriminate use of My Dear, My Dear 
Lord, and Sir, and all our obedient and devoted humble ser- 
vants; together with that abominable prophanation of sacred 
friendthip in our dear and sincere friends ; and our expecta- 
tions to have a dozen of friends invited by chance at a cof- 
feehouse or in the streets, to dine or to sup with us! 

To parody the famous speech of old Noll to the rump 
parliament ;—it is high time for us to put an end to their 
standing in these places, which they have rendered ridicu- 
lous by the want of common sense, and injurious to so- 
ciety by the destruction of significant exprefsions of real 
love and fricndfhip. They have no more meaning in them 
than paper and pack thread. 

Henry Home of Kaims, the harbinger of a better age 
in Scotland, and who made himself to be felt all Europe 
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over, was of this opinion, as will appear from the following 
letter to a peer of Scotland. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 
Edinburgh, Feb. 8. 1781. 

“ This morning, when I was in bed, your servant got 
your paper addrefsed to me for the Philosophical Socie- 
ty, and I have read with much pleasure your fhort and 
pithy letter to myself, in your familiar stile, without 
any fafhionable compliments. 

“ Instead of loading every letter, good, bad, or indifferent, 
with a multitude of superlatives, and unmeaning ga/ima- 
tias, I with you would sertous/y set on foot a reformation 
in this businefs; first by setting the absurdity, like Per- 
kin Warbeck, to turn the spit before you degrade it with 
formality; and then, that you would attempt to restore the 
noble simplicity that distinguifhed the correspondence 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

“ Taking it for granted that this will be “ reality 
agreeable to your taste, as well as to mine, I return 
your tennis ball, by venturing to subscribe myself, simply, 

Henry Home.” 


¥ thal! conclude witha public letter of the accomplifhed 
earl of Orford, so much better known, all over the world, 
by the name of Horace Walpole. 

Without concert, it approaches very nearly to the plan 
proposed, and it was addrefsed to the same person with 
that of the former. 


I was honoured yesterday with your card, notifying to 
me the additional honour of my being elected an Honoraty 
Member of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland; a 
grace, my lord, that I receive with the respect and gratitude 
gue to so valuable a distinction ; and for which I must beg 
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leave, through your favour, to offer my most sincere thanks 
to that learned and respectable Society. My very parti- 
cular thanks are still more due to your lordfhip, who, in 
remembrance of ancient partiality, have been pleased, at 
the hazard of your own judgement, to favour an old cor- 
respondent, who can only now receive, and not bestow 
benefit with respect to the society that has staged 
him. 

** In my best dase I never could pretend to more than 
having flitted over some flowers of knowledge. Now, 
worn out, and near the end of my course, I can only be a 
broken monument, to prove that the Society of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland are zealous to preserve even the least 
valuable remains of a former age, and to recompense all 
who have contributed their mite towards illustrating our 
common island. 


Berkeley Square, 
Feb. 10. 1781. 


‘There is a modesty, simplicity, and beauty, in this letter, 
that requires no commentator. 
Quod verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omnis in boc 


sum. Hor. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


As I see a laudable and most desirable disposition in the 
readers of your excellent Miscellany to patronise the study 
of nature, I have sent you some useful directions for pre- 
serving the objects of natural history, which I hope may 
enable our young men, who go abroad on various errands, 
to amuse themselves, and enrich their country and sci- 
ence, by putting themin.practice, I am, Sir, your con- 
stant reader, D. E. 
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Directions for collecting and preserving natural curiesities. 
Quadrupeds. 

Care fhould be had that they are quite freth: the lar- 
ger ones may be tkinned, by making one long opening on 
the breast, and drawing out the body, as in fleaing a rab- 
bit ; leaving the head, tail, feet, and claws, as perfect as 
polsible ; strew over the inside of the kin with equal parts 
of pepper and allum mixed; and taking out the tongue 
and eyes, fill the mouth and eye holes with the same; as 
also the inside of the ‘kull, first drawing out the brains 
through the hole at the under part of the head, where it 
was separated from the neck : the fkin may then either be 
stuffed with some soft material, as mofs, cotton, or the like, 
to a proper size, and sewed up again ; or it may be dried 
without stuffing, in the open air; and if the fur itself be 
well. wetted with some corrosive sublimate, difsolved in 
water, in proportion of half an ounce, or more, to a quart, 
it will secure it from moths, &’c.; or if this water be used 
to the inside instead of the allum and pepper, it will do as 
well ; especially if the fkins are put into a very slack oven 
to dry them, which, if convenient, is to be preferred to the 
epen air for many reasons, _ 

Birds. 

These, if large, may be fkinned as large quadrupeds ; 
but more care fhould be had that the feathers be not 
soiled with blood or dirt; the inside of the fkin may be 
powdered with the allum and pepper, to which if an eighth 
of camphor be added, the better ; stuff out the neck to its 
usual size ; and beginning to sew up at the breast, fill the 
fkin to a proper bulk, as you go on, and finith at the vent ; 
the stuffing may be mofs, cotton, oakum, tow, or any 
cheap soft substance: you fhould also empty the whole 
fkull through the roof ef the mouth ; which may be dong 
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by breaking down the palate, and scooping out the con- 
tents, to be filled again with the above mixture and cot- — 
ton.—Birds, both large and smail, may be also done by 
this simple method.—Make an hole just large enough to 
take out the bowels, without soiling the feathers ; fill the 
cavity half full with a mixture of equal parts of allum, 
pepper, and common salt, with or without an eighth of 
camphor ; fill up the rest of the cavity with catton, é’c. 
and sew up the incision ; stuff the throat and neck full 
of the same with a fkewer, and breaking an hole through 
the palate, quite to the brain, thrust in as much of the 
mixture as you can; fill the mouth full of the same, and 
tie the bill together with a thread; then hang the bird 
in a cellar, first by the bill, and then the legs, changing 
the position every day, for a week or ten days; after 
which, bring it into a dry place, and especially let it be 
dry before packing up, lest in putting it among other things, 
the moisture fhould spail them. These may be laid at 
full length, as they will take up the lefs room ; and each 
is to be wrapped in soft paper, laying the feathers very 
smooth ; they may be packed in saw dust or chaff, with 
a little cheap spice here and there among it. Another 
way for small birds is this: .Get a wooden cafk, with a 
large bung hole at one end ; keep this ready by you, more 
than half full of any cling spirit, having a little sugar or 
allum difsolved in it ; then wrap each bird smoothly im a 
linen rag, and tie it gently round with a thread, putting it 
into the cafk; let the bung fit it tight, to prevent the 
spirit evaporating, and take care to supply, from time to 
time, what the birds soak up. This cafk need not be con- 
fined to small birds alone, but many other things may be 
put in among them promiscuously 3 such as small qua- 
drupeds, fith, snakes, lizards, and other reptiles, and 
beetles; (though these last are better preserved by put- 
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ting them into boiling water, which kills them in lefs than - 


‘half a minute ; after which they are to be exposed to the 


air to dry, when they may be packed in cotton with safe- 
ty.) ‘Whatever is put into the barrel, ought to be wrap- 
ped in a dit of rag, and tied or pinned together, as it pre- 
vents one subject entangling with another ; the old spirit 
fhould occasionally be poured off, and freth put on; and 
whatever deficiency remains within, is to be supplied with 
cotton, to prevent the articles injuring each other in the 
voyage ;' and to be filled to the top with more spirit ; and 
if, after the bung is tight, it is waxed or pitched over, it 
will still] be better. . 
Fifbes, &c. 

Besides the above, there are many things worthy the 
naturalist’s attention ; and first, fhells of all kinds, found 
on various coasts. Of these, such are to be preferred, as 
have the fith alive jn them. To separate the fith from the 
bivalves, as oysters, scollops, &'c. is easy and obvious ; the - 
only caution is, not to part the fhells, but leave the hinge 
which unites them unbroken, as the fhells, when disunited, 
lose much of their value. To get out the fith from the 
single spiral fhells, as snails, @’c. put them into boiling wa- 
ter, and when cool enough to be taken out by the fingers, 
you may pick them out whole, with a pointed instrument, 
be the turns of the thell ever so minute. Crustaceous ani- 
mals, as crabs, may be freed from as much of their inside, 
as may be without disfigurement, and dried ; if, to do this, 
any of their limbs are obliged to be separated, such parts 
are to be carefully wrapped up together, in the same pa- 
per. Echins, or sea eggs, having very tender spines, must 
be treated with great nicety ; let the bony mouth be quite 
taken off, and the inside of the fhell emptied as much as 
may be; then wath it in frefh water, and let it dry of it- 
self; be careful to keep each mouth with its respective 
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thell, and to pack in the softest cotton ; though if the sea 
eggs are wrapped up whole in a rag, and put.into the 
spirits as above said, it will be a good way. Star fith of 
all kinds will dry of themselves, if extended on a board in 
the air. Corals, madrepores, sea fans, and weeds, &’c. 
need no more than wathing in freth water, (as thould 
every thing that comes out of the sea,) anc. packing in 
soft materials. 
Insects, 

In general, may be taken by the naked hand ; except 
such as are found in still waters and lakes, which are to 
be caught by a small bag net at the end of a light pole. 
— Butterflies, ranging at large, are to be caught in a small 
kind of bat fowling net, made of fine green gauze, a yard 
or more in length, and three quarters broad; a person a 
little used to this net, will be able to catch a great many 
in a fhort time, any fine day, by folding the sides together, 
and inclosing the fly between. When.a fly is caught, the 
met is to be laid on the knee, or the ground, and the in- 
sect squeezed, so as to bruise that part of the body where 
the wings are set on, (not the lower parts,) and the fly will 
be immediately dead or disabled, then you are to thurst a'pin, 
of a suitable size, between the wings, where you squeezed 
it; then stick it tight in your pocket box, which may be 
lined at top and bottom with cork, that the pins may go in 
_ the easier. You must, in this case, pin them to the box 
without squeezing, till you get home, when a pin is to be 
put through the usual place ; and putting it on a card, puth 
the pin so far into the card, that it may appear a quarter 
of an inch through; hold the point to the flame of a 
candle, till the creature be dead, which it wiil be in lefs 
than a minute ; then stick the pin tight into a board, of 
rather cork, and extend the wings on each side, till on a 
level with the head ; keep them, thus, by aslip of card pins 
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ned lightly on each wing, for a week or more, till dry, 
when they may be stuck into the store box; which 
box must fhut very close, and camphor kept in it, to 
prevent the attacks of vermin. Insects, for the most 
part, or beetles, may be killed, by sticking them on 
the edge of a board, and holding at such a distance 
from the fire, as to kill them without scorching; these 
need not be expanded at all, but only to have a pin rua 
through them, and committed to the store box. Take 
care to send such butterflies only as are perfect; not ha- 
ving their wings torn, or the powder rubbed off ; to pre- 
vent which, let them be handled with the fingers as 
little as pofsible; and when the box is sent off, paste it 
up close with paper; and if the paste has twenty grains 
of corrosive sublimate to each point, difsolved in it, it 
will prevent any insects eating through the paper. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor of this Miscellany is now so deeply in arrears to his nu- 
merous and respectable correspondents, that no other method seems to 
be practicable for him to avail himself of their obliging favours, with- 
eut greatly augmenting the bounds of his Miscellany, but that of giving 
a concise abridgement of the valuable communications they have been 
so obliging as to favour him with. This he already began in the first 
volume of this Work, under the title of InpEx Inp1caTorivs ; but 
from the difficulties he then met with in the printing line, he was 
obliged to desist from that plan; and from various considerations, 
with which he will not trouble the public, has been prevented, till 
the present time, from resuming it. He will be very happy if he can 
so conduct this department as not to give offence to his correspondents, 
for whose favours he bears the ‘highest respect. 


INDEX INDICATORIVS. 
A CORRESPONDENT who signs Matthew Bramble, has taken the 
trouble of transcribing several letters from the expedition of Humphry 
Clinker, which he wifhes to see inserted in the Bee. But however 
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excellent these may be, that work is too universally known to admit 
of extracts from it with any degree of propriety. 

A Gwed Fellow is so kind as to communicate a dream by a taylor, 
which is intehded to ridicule the often reprehended practice of cab- 
bagitg. But the humour is not such as would appear new, or very in- 
teresting to most of the readers of the Bee. 

A. M. M,. has favoured the Editor with some excellent observations 
on effectatiorn; which the narrow limits of this work prevent him 
from inserting entire. He observes, that the sacred Scriptures inform 
us, “ That the heart of man is deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked ;” while we are at the samie time informed by the 
same authority, “that an universal and unerring standard of right and 
wrong is implanted in our breasts.” These two propensities naturally 
counteracting one another, produce a desire to disguise what our own 
hearts may condemn as wrong, and to make it appear as if our actions 
proceedéd from the best motives. “ Thus, (says he,) kings and go- 
vernors aré-led to hide from the view of their subjects the many un- 
just and oppréfsive acts which they may have committed, by splendid 
acts of generosity, and patronising popular undertakings, some of 
which may be excellent in their nature, but to which they have no 
inclination otherwise than with a view to blind the eyes of the people, 
and to gain popularity; and the people are often so weak as to be 
prevailed on, by humouring their own favourite vices, to overlook the 
most enormous crimes of their prificgs} Thus the Roman emperors 
were applauded by their subjects, whom they entertained with the 
inhutman fhows of fighting gladiators, perhaps the very day after they 
had slaughtered some of their fellow citizens, and given themselves 
up to the most savage excefies.” He then proceeds to fhow, that 
subjects in these respects are oftén as blameable as their princes, and 
afsume a garb of hyprocrisy to conceal the basest crimes; and 
coficludes with advising his readers to study with attention the di- 
vine oracles of truth, and to endeavour to bécome in reality what 
they would with to appear to others; and’ thus they will effectually 
insure a lasting respect from others, and happinéls to themselves. 
“ Thus, (says he,) thall we go on out way rejoicing, and at last thine 
like the stars of the firmament, with inconceivable splendour and un- - 
clouded majesty.” 

_ Several communications have been received, which will be acknow- 
ledged more particularly in our next. . 
To be continued, 


#,* The word jogree, in the account of the Chinam, p. 128. means a 
thickened foul juice of the sugar cane. 





